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TWO GOOD NOVELS 


THE 
SUBSTITUTE 


By WILL N. HARBEN 


Author of “Abner Daniel,” etc. 





A story of Northern Georgia—of George 
Buckley, who, though of humble birth, 
has a natively fine character. A strong 
interest centres in his love affair with 
Lydia Cranston, the lovely daughter of 
an aristocratic and proud old Virginia 
family. But this is only a background. 
Prominent characters in the book are 
seen in the homes and in the business 
houses of the place, and their life is 
humorously described. From the first 
chapter to the last there is a continuous 
flow of anecdote and reminiscence. $1.50 


IN THE 
GARDEN OF 
CHARITY 


By BASIL KING 


Author of “Let Not Man Put Asunder.” 





This is a tale of the strange love of two 
women and a man—of the great love 
of both women and the great sacrifice 
of one of them. Charity Pennland and 
her soldier-husband and his mock-mar- 
riage wife—a charming half-Greek—are 
the leading figures in the story, which, in 
its idyllic beauty and intensity, recalls 
George Eliot’s ‘‘Silas Marner.”’ $1.50. 








FOR YOUNGER READERS 


THE FLIGHT 
OF 
PONY BAKER 


By W.D. HOWELLS 


Author of “A Boy’s Town,” etc. 





This is a most delightful story of the 
adventures, experiences, and feelings of 
a ‘‘real” boy. It is a book for grown 
people as well as for boys, for it portrays 
in a vein of rare insight and humor the 
actual life of boy-town as all know it. 
It is an inimitable story, told in a way 
to interest every one who is interested 
in boys. Illustrated. $1.25 met (post- 
age extra). 
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ions housekeeper must learn to discriminate between 

Ivory Soap and others that are made to look like 
Ivory. Each of them lacks some quality of the Ivory 
and all of them lack the perfect purity. Their im- 
perfections overbalance any slight difference in price. 





Use the Ivory Soap, 99*%o0 Per Cent. Pure. 











TWO BOOKS BY GEORGE ADE 


(With Imprint of R. H. RUSSELL) 


THE GIRL 
PROPOSITION 


A Bunch of He-and-She Fables 


George Ade’s fables are read the world 
over. The present volume is, as its 
title indicates, a series of extraordinarily 
clever sketches on a theme that is very 
dear to the author’s heart, and which 
is vastly interesting to most people. 


The Girl Proposition is packed with sense 
and wit and entertainment, all in the 
inimitable Ade vein, and marking the 
best work this popular writer has yet 
done. Profusely illustrated by Holme 
and McCutcheon. 16mo, price $1.00. 





PEOPLE 
YOU KNOW 


No living writer could duplicate the 
work done here by this keen and humor- 
ous observer of American life. Among 
the twenty-six “‘people you know’”’ are 
The Patient Toiler,, The True Friend, 
the Self-Made Hezekiah, The Married 
Couple, The Samaritan, The Work 
Horse, and The Two Young People. 


Mr. J. T. McCutcheon and others have 
contributed over fifty quaint illustrations 
tothe volume. 16mo, price $1.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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RUDOLPH KEPPLER. 


President of the New York Stock Exchange. The new Stock Exchange Building was formally 
opened on April 22 
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people allude to the Stock  Ex- 


[ is not surprising to hear so many 
change as a great gambling estab- 


lishment. Let us admit that it is. 
But it is not primarily a Monte Carlo 
of the Ticker. It is a meeting - place 


and a market - place for buyers and sell- 
ers of securities. 

It is not the conservative investor, the 
self-contained and repressed man, who 
makes the market, but the more charac- 
teristically American type, the specu- 
lator—the gambler, if you will. Without 
his venturesomeness the legitimate - in- 
vestor would suffer. Without him it 
would be difficult, perhaps impossible, 
given existing conditions, to build rail- 
roads, to erect factories, to consolidate 
industries, to become a world power. 

It is the American gambling spirit 
that animates the entire affair. He is not as bad as he sounds, 
the stock-gambler, Every business man speculates, not occasionally, 
but all the time. His business is founded upon it. The steel-rail 
mill-owner., the woollen manufacturer, the restaurant-keeper, all 
speculate. Americans are great business men because they are great 
gamblers. It is not that they are more foolishly reckless, but 
that they are braver, less appalled- by the possibility of. disaster. 
They have the American spirit, the keenness of perception, the 
rapidity of thought, the intrepidity of the young, and the na- 
tional sense of humor. In misfortune the Englishman may be 
impassive, the German philosophical,.the Dutchman phlegmatic. 
But the American is better—he is jocular. He cracks jokes with 
disaster, and is ready once more to “match with Destiny for 
beers,” as Kipling says. This is not “meant humorous.” It is 
sober truth. There are all manner of thrilling tales to be told of 
typical Americans and typically, American actions. William Allen 
White finds fault with my calling such men typical Americans; 
he says they are exaggerated types, and that what they do is not 
typically, though possibly essentially, American. It is difficult 
to see the distinction and the difference. They were animated by 
the American gambling spirit. 

Take, for example, the great Louisville and Nashville coup of 
John W. Gates. The popular idea of Gates, derived from the 
newspapers, is that he is a. burly, swaggering plunger, grown rich 
overnight, and ready to stake several of his easily acquired millions 
on a turn of a card, the fleetness of a horse, or the fluctuations of 
a stock—a “ Pittsburg Phil” of the ticker. He is rich, but he 
was the builder and owner of wire-mills long before he ever spec- 
ulated in stocks. He started as a farmer’s boy, married at twenty, 
kept a hardware-store in a country town in Illinois, became a 
drummer and later a manufacturer of barbed wire, organized sev- 
eral companies, was actively interested in Missouri politics on 
the Republican side, became a wealthy and well-known manu- 
facturer, a self-made man, a typical captain of industry. As 
such he became the president of the Illinois Steel Company, next 
to the Carnegie works the largest in the country. So far, he was 
respectable as a business man. Followed the great boom, He 
tormed the wire “ trust.” and manipulated its shares. His bold- 
ness, his quickness of decision, his business foresight, all had 


served him well in the “legitimate” gambling of his iron busi-. 


ness. Now, with the new opportunities, he used the same facul- 
ties in the stock-market, and succeeded not more greatly, but 
more quickly, and especially more spectacularly. It may be, too, 
in the opinion of stern moralists, more disreputably. Like every- 
thing clse in life, it is merely a matter of words, and but reflects 
the individual point of view and the individual prejudices. The 
formation of the United States Steel Corporation deprived him of 
his “legitimate” business. So he took to stock-gambling. It 
occupied. his mind, and provided him with a safety valve for his 
pent-up and tireless energy, otherwise Americanism. He made 
“turn” after “turn” in the market. Because they were on 
a colossal scale, everybody called him a plunger. 

In studying stocks, he was attracted by the Louisville and 
Nashville. The ruling powers in the company were “ conserva- 
tive” bankers, rich, not venturesome, perhaps more Euro- 
pean than native. The firm was the American representative of 


The American Gambling Spirit 


Edwin Lefevre 















the Rothschilds. The road was managed 
“ conservatively.” The stockholders — re- 
ceived regular dividends. There was not 
“much gambling in the stock. Possibly 
the “insiders” were averse to anything 
so vulgar. Gates perceived. what may be 
called a great “hidden equity” in the 
shape of over-conservatism. The stock 
was selling at par. Properly manipulated 
and adapted for the use of lesser gam- 
blers, it was worth much more—say, 125. 
It was paying 5 per cent. per annum. It 
could as easily pay 6. That would be 
good for 15 or 20 points. It was very 
cheap, as Gates thought, at 100. So he 
began to buy it, probably to make a 
good-sized turn, say, on fifty or a hun- 
dred thousand shares. The road had au- 
thorized an issue of 50,000 shares of 
stock to pay for a small road acquired 
by the system. But that stock was not “good delivery” 
on the Stock Exchange, because it needed a month _ before 
the stock could be “listed” and traded in on the Ex- 
change. Gates perceived that the “insiders” had taken ad- 
vantage of his operations and of his advancing of the price to 
sell that stock to him, and they had, as directors, acting really 
in the best interests of the company, “* borrowed ” their. own stock 
as individuals. In other -words, they were technically short of 
the stock. In the twinkling of an eye his plan changed. The 
American gambling spirit was strong in him. It was not a 
question of three or four millions; it was now a question of 
twenty or thirty. So he plunged colossally! He bought all that 
was offered, and bid for more. He gathered his friends about 
him. It was no longer a question of making a million, but they 
stood to win ten. They were not making a turn in the stock- 
market; they were about to wrest the control of a great but 
sleepy railway system from a great but sleepy banking firm. He 
paused, he plunged, and Louisville was free no more! It was the 
American spirit of gambling. This article does not concern itself 
with the ethics of the case. The man gambled and won. The pool 
profited by some eight millions of dollars. 

While the American :gambling spirit is always present, the 
American quickness of perception is sometimes slow, even in 
Wall Street. In 1895 Mr. Cleveland sent his famous Venezuelan 
message. There was a nice little bull, or upward, movement in 
stocks in progress at the time. ‘The message came like a thunder- 
bolt out of a clear sky, but the funny part was that the Street 
did not realize it was a thunderbolt. It was so intent in admiring 
the beautiful skies, it had no eyes or ears for anything else. A 
newspaper man who had read the message in “flimsy” before 
it was given to the compositors to set, was paralyzed for exactly 
two seconds afterward. He had the American imagination and 
the trained journalistic foresight. Also he was a confirmed stock- 
gambler. He telephoned to his father-in-law, who never gambled, 
that he needed $5000 at once on a matter of life and death, and 
the frightened man sent $6000, so tragical did the editorial voice 
sound through the telephone. The newspaper man then went 
to his old mother, found out what bonds she had, and borrowed 
one-half of her fortune—it wasn’t great. He borrowed as much as 
he could, and took every cent he had in the world, went to his 
brokers, and sold short as much stock as they would let him, on 
his margin. He sold those stocks in which London also “traded.” 
By that time the Street had the news, but it caused little stir. 
Stocks had been rising. They continued to rise. Surprised at the 
imbecile unimaginativeness of the Street, he called on Mr. James 
R. Keene, professionally, to ascertain the famous operator’s views 
on the message. They were old friends. Mr: Keene, like the rest 
of the talent, was a bull on the market. He was “long” some 
75,000 shares. He said he did not think the message would have 
any effect on values. The newspaper man emphatically disagreed 
with Keene. He read the last paragraph, and poignantly showed 
the great gambler the menace of it. “It is the tail that has the 
sting,” he said. “It will play the devil to-morrow.” But Keene 
was biased by his holdings. The newspaper man said: “ Keene, 
to-morrow morning when the newspapers of England, the United 
States, and Canada come out with huge head-lines prophesying 
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war, you will wish you had been a little gambler like myself, in- 
stead of a big one, so heavily committed to the wrong side that you 
could not move quickly,” for Mr. Keene had told him that he was 
“carrying” a line of 75,000 shares of various stocks. Mr. Keene 
thought a moment, then said: “I’m greatly obliged. Maybe you 
are right.” It made the editorial gambler fear that he had made 
a mistake, but his confidence reasserted itself, and he left the 
room-cockily. In the mean time Keene thought calmly. The fact 
that he was long of stocks and had been a bull for weeks did not 
influence him in the least. As a rule, men, like women, never be- 
lieve what they do not like to believe. Not so the gambler, who 
believes in fate 
and facts, and 
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cash price soared, and the shorts said things. S. V. White, being 
a scholar, exhorted them to philosophy in Latin. He gave them 
a Greek distich on the virtue of wisdom, and translated into 
Hebrew old Daniel Drew’s famous couplet, “He who sells what 
isn’t his’n, must buy it back or go to prison!” 

In order not to go to prison and into bankruptey synchronously, 
they offered fabulous prices for the use of the stock. Investors 
would not sell their holdings, but they might lend it. Strong-boxes 
were ransacked for the precious certificates. A trust company 
in Philadelphia had, for instance, 8000 shares. <A speculator in 
New York, who was short 5000 shares, knew it. He telegraphed 

for the certifie 
cates, to be sent 





never “ bucks ” 
against either. 


Keene had imagi- 
nation, and a con- 
summate know- 
ledge of the psy- 
chology of stock- 
gamblers. It is 
this last Which has 
made him a great 
market - manipu- 
lator. He saw the 
situation as the 
newspaper man 
had seen it. Then 
he did not hesi- 
tate. He sold out 
his 75,000 shares. 
and telephoned to 
his informant: “ I 
have sold my long 
stocks. Thank 
you.” The mar- 
ket took it well. 
Then Keene sold 
50,000 shares 
short, and _ tele- 
phoned to the edi- 
tor’s office: ‘ I’ve 
sold 50,000 shares 
short. Thank 
you.” In a mo- 
ment he had _ re- 
versed his position. 
The next day, in 
London, prices 
broke violently. 
The world was full 
of war talk. The 
jingo press’ was 
jubilant, the seri- 
ous papers sorrow- 
ful. In the New 
York market there 
was a terrific de- 
cline in _ stocks, 
good, bad, and 
worse. The Amer- 
ican gambling 
spirit had made a 
million for Mr. 
Keene, and a tidy 
little sum for the 
newspaper man. 
Was it wrong to 
accept such a re- 
ward for possess- 
ing the courage of 
his convictions, 
which came, in 
turn, from the pos- 
session of quick 
decision, know- 
ledge of human 
nature, and inter- 
national politics 
and imagination? 

Mr. S. V. White 








over in a special 
train. The trust 
company knew 
him, and, besides. 
they received good 
security. They 
despatched the spe- 
cial train, with 
the 8000 shares in 
a trusty messen- 
ger’s wallet. The 
engineer was_ or- 
dered to make a 
record - breaking 
run. At the ferry, 
on the Jersey City 
side, a_ specially 
chartered tug 
awaited him. On 
the New York 
side stood a cab 
with a fleet horse 
and a fearless 
driver, who for an 
offer of $50 had 
become a_ poten- 
tial murderer of 
pedestrians. The 
train started. It 
broke a dozen rec- 
ords for runs _ be- 
tween certain 
points. The un- 
fortunate “ short ” 
had until 2.15 p.m. 
that day to make 
good his contract. 
But at a_ little 
river or canal in 
Jersey the draw- 
bridge was open. 
The train could 
not fly. It lost 
twelve precious 
minutes. The cer- 
tificates reached 
Wall Street at 
2.18 P.M. The 
gambler “ settled ” 
with the Deacon. 
Later, other gam- 
blers settled with 
the Deacon also. 
Mr. White had 
made his turn. It 
gave him a half- 
million or so. 

The late C. 
Sternbach was one 
of the most re- 
spected —_ business 
men in New York. 
He enjoyed the ab- 
solute confidence 
of leading bankers 
and the affection 
of the trade. His 
word was good for 








was a deacon of 
Plymouth Church 
—and a stock-gam- 
bler. He was a pro- 
found theologian, a 
lawyer who has pleaded before the Supreme Court, an amateur 
astronomer of considerable, proficiency, a Latin scholar, a friend 
and one of the counsel of Henry Ward Beecher during the famous 
trial, a scholar, and an American. The Delaware, Lackawanna, 
and Western was a great property. “ Deacon” White studied it. 
He knew the company’s surplus was real, and not a fiction of 
bookkeeping. He was sure he was right; then he went ahead and 
bought and bought and bought. The price rose. The “ floating ” 
supply, as he had calculated, was small. The stock was held by 
investors who believed in its dividends as in a future life, and 
swore by “Sam Sloan” as by their honor. 'The Deacon’s buy- 
ing did not, strictly speaking, “ corner” the stock. But the less 
discriminating gamblers who had sold it short suddenly found diffi- 
culty in “borrowing” the stock for immediate delivery. The 


An exciting Moment on ’Change —the ‘* Shorts’ 


millions, literally. 
' wying to Cover His J advice was 

carefully heeded 

by great capital- 

ists. His reputa- 
tion was of the very highest in the land. One day he began to 
buy haircloth. Before long he owned practically all the haircloth 
in the world. He had “ cornered” the available supply. He be- 
gan to advertise, not haircloth, but fashions of feminine dress 
which required the use of haireloth for those mysterious 
“puffy ” effects. The*fashion became the rage. It was a lux- 
ury, haireloth; the dry-goods stores had to have it. They had 
it. Mr. Sternbach sold it to them, at a profit of nearly 1000 per 
cent. It was a brilliant stroke. Can it be denied that the success 
was deserved? But what of the spirit that moved a really good 
man in the creation of the hair-cloth corner? It was admirable, 
legitimate. No fault can be found with it. Because it was not stocks, 
was it not gambling? There are degrees and classes of gambling. 
It is either folly or pluck. And the American people are not fools. 













































































Map showing how the food-products of Ireland will be gathered at the principal ports, and sent to increase the food-supply of London 


What the Irish Land Question Really Means 


N the House of Commons, Mr. Wyndham, Chief Secretary for 

Ireland, called attention to a rather remarkable scheme for 

the promotion of industrial prosperity in Ireland—a scheme 

put forward by two remarkable men, Mr. W. J. Pirrie, of 

the great ship-building firm of Harland & Wolff, and Lord 
Iveagh, of the House of Guinness. The essence of this scheme is 
to provide a fund for the establishment of better means of commu- 
nication between the centres of production in Ireland and_ the 
ports, and, later, between the Irish ports and the chief ports of 
England, such as Liverpool and Bristol, to which Lrish produce is 
carried. It is proposed to employ motor-cars to collect the grain 
and other agricultural produce from the farmers direct, and then 
to convey the said products to the harbors on light electric freight- 
railways. In this way a web of communication will be spread all 
over the country, the result of which will be twofold: cheaper 
products at tide-water, and therefore in the English markets; and 
better prices for the Irish farmers, who will presently be also 
the [rish land-owners. This is the scheme, and it at once suggests 
certain considerations of somewhat far-reaching tendency. To be- 
gin with, it should be borne in mind that, supposing Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s Land Purchase bill to become law, this law will transfer 
the land of Ireland from the landlords to the tenants, but will by 
no means sweep away the former land-owning class. The county 
families will remain in possession, as before, and will doubtless 
keep their country houses and demesne lands, parks, and woods, and 
so forth, intact, to the undoubted esthetic gain of the country. 
But these county families will be something more than merely 
the inhabitants of rural homes; they will be capitalists, in virtue 
of the large sums to be paid to them through the intervention of 
the British government; and they will be capitalists for whom it 
is very necessary to find investments, and investments which shall 
pay dividends sufficiently high to take the place of the land rents, 


which they formerly collected, or at least tried to collect. They’ 


will be under the necessity of investing their capital so as to se- 
cure a living for themselves and for their children; and the first 
important reflection caused by the scheme of Mr. Pirrie and Lord 
Iveagh is, that these two far-sighted and practical men have pointed 
to a field in which a very large amount of this newly created, or 
to be created, Irish capital may be invested, and well invested, 
with the prospect of ample returns, while, on the other hand, its 
investment in local Irish enterprises will be of the greatest benefit 
to the country itself. Here, therefore, is a new source from which 
these two enterprising gentlemen can draw all the capital their 
scheme demands; let us now consider the uses to which this ecap- 
ital might be put, the openings which Treland offers for such enter- 
prises. We are accustomed to think of Ireland as very much 
smaller than England; smaller, perhaps, in proportion to the rel- 
ative populations of the two countries, England having thirty mill- 


ion inhabitants, to less than four and a half million inhabitants 
in Ireland. 

But we must always remember that the condition of Ireland, owing 
to political causes, is altogether abnormal and unnatural; and that, 
but for these causes, Ireland would probably have a population at 
least three times as great as at present. Some fifty years ago 
the population of Ireland was double what it is to-day, while the 
population of England was then about half what it is now. At 
present England has about seven times as many inhabitants as 
Ireland; but there is no such difference in the size of the two 
countries. Ireland has, indeed, almost exactly two-thirds the cul- 
tivable area of England—that is, twenty million acres, as against 
England’s thirty-two millions. This at once suggests a most im- 
portant consideration. We have all recently read of the deputation 
to Premier Balfour, to inquire into the sources of food-supply which 
England could command in time of war. Mr. Balfour did not 
seriously consider the question; but had he done so, he might have 
perceived that England had close at hand, within four hours from 
her nearest port, a source of food-supply in Ireland which is capa- 
ble of immense development. There are, in fact, twenty million 
acres of cultivable land, only a small part of which is at present 
cultivated at all, and that by no means as highly cultivated as it 
might be. To come down to figures, only 22 per cent. of the cul- 
tivable land in Ireland is actually cultivated; 52 per cent. is 
pasture; and 22 per cent. is entirely uncultivated, the remainder 
being woods or wastes. There are, therefore, no less than fifteen 
million acres of uncultivated, but cultivable, land in Ireland, which 
might form an admirable source of supply for England; just as, 
looking at the matter from the other side, the dense population 
of England forms an admirable market for the surplus agricul- 
tural produce of Ireland. At the present moment, the exports 
from Treland to England are a mere negligible quantity, England 
purchasing from India, Egypt, Argentina, Russia, and the United 
States wheat which could perfectly well be grown in Ireland, no 
part of which is more than twelve or fifteen hours from the near- 
est English port, while most of the central plain is within nine 
or ten hours of England, Dublin being three and a half hours from 
Holyhead. To realize these possibilities, there is needed, first, an 
endurable financial situation for the cultivator, now secured by 
the Land Purchase bill, as the result of generations of agitation; 
there is needed also a certain amount of free capital, such as 
the land-purchase scheme will put into the hands of the Irish 
county families; there is needed such financial light and leading 
as are suggested by the plan of Mr. Pirrie and Lord Iveagh. It 
would seem, therefore, that without in the least intending or fore- 
seeing it, England, by giving Ireland a measure of justice in the 
new land legislation, will create for herself a reserve supply of food 
which may become a very present help in time of trouble. 
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Experiments with Lightning 





By Professor John Trowbridge 


HE storm uses a system of wireless telegraphy which is 
essentially the same that human ingenuity has at last de- 
vised; the methods of wireless telegraphy are a plain in- 
fringement upon nature’s methods. 

Some years ago, one summer evening, ensconced in a room 
in Harvard Hall, I was watching the indications of the needle of 
an electrometer. An electrometer is an instrument which can 
measure the electric condition of the air. In its simplest form it 
consists of two gold leaves hung on a wire just as a napkin is 
hung on a clothes-line. When the leaves are electrified they diverge 
by reason of the repulsion of the electric charges on the leaves. I 
had connected the electrometer to a metallic plate outside the win- 
dow which received a little stream of water from a can of water. 
The metallic plate thus took the electrical condition of the air. 
Every now and then I observed that the needle of the electrometer 
made a sudden jerk. At first I was inclined to attribute the move- 
ments to accidental irregularities. They soon, however, became 
more pronounced; and some instants after the jerks I heard the 
low mutterings of distant thunder. I then discovered that the 
thunder storm had been telegraphing its coming long before the 
clouds had appeared above the horizon. 

When it drew nearer minute sparks could be perceived under a 
microscope between two pieces of wire connected with a circuit on 
the roof of the building. When a battery was connected to the 
wire in such a way as to enclose the minute-spark gap in the bat- 
tery circuit a Morse sounder or ticker responded to every stroke of 
lightning. 

The sending apparatus in all systems of wireless telegraphy is 
an electric spark, a minute discharge of lightning. We are just 
beginning to discover what a complicated phenomenon an electric 
spark is; the manifestation of light is far more mysterious than 
that of a candle. It is rich in waves of light which are almost 
lacking in the light of a candle; waves of extremely short length 
which the eye can never perceive, and which are discovered only 
by means of photography. These short waves, under certain condi- 
tions, can produce burns on the human skin; and under other con- 
ditions can cure skin troubles. They can cause an electric current 
to leap over an air gap. which forms without the aid of the short 
waves an insuperable obstacle. The electric spark also sends out 
very long waves which we call electric waves; these are the waves 
which are used in wireless telegraphy. 

When the light of an electric spark is examined by a rapidly re- 
volving mirror it is drawn out into a succession of beads. What 
to the eye seems but one flash is really a number of flashes. Fig. 1 
is a photograph taken of electric sparks flashed on a photograph 
plate by a mirror. The light is travelling through space at the 
rate of a mile a second; and since the beads succeed each other 
in about one-quarter of a millionth of a second there is sufficient 
space on the photographic plate to catch them all. Two tates of 
vibration are represented on the photograph—one shorter than the 
other. It is these minute oscillations, due to electric waves, which 
are instrumental in sending the wireless message. The mode of 
passage of these sparks through the air, if known, would probably 
reveal the mystery involved in what we call the electric current; 
and go far in answering the question “ What is Electricity?” 

It is certain that an explosion occurs at the moment of the flash 
of lightning. There may be more than one explosion. I have 


reasons for believing that there is one at every fork of the dis- 
charge. The accompanying photograph, Fig. 2, shows the perfora- 
tions in a sheet of paper which was so arranged as to receive the 
explosions at the forks of the discharge. 

The noise of an electrical explosion is greatly enhanced by caus- 
ing an electrical spark to jump between wads of cotton heavily 
soaked with water. The spark in this case is four or five times as 
long as.in dry air. The wads may represent clouds laden with 
moisture. Such a discharge from a reservoir charged by a storage 
battery of twenty thousand cells such as I have experimented with 
is so painful that the ears have to be stuffed with cotton, and, 
furthermore, a heavy cloth must be wrapped about them. 

These are some of what may be called striking manifestations of 
the mysterious sending spark. When the spark is examined with 
a spectroscope the most complicated phenomena are exhibited. The 
metal terminals between which the spark jumps contribute bright 
lines which are characteristic of the metals. Silver gives one set 
of lines, iron another; each bright line is supposed to indicate a 
molecular motion of extreme rapidity; moreover, the heated air 
also gives bright lines due to its constituents; oxygen, nitrogen, 
and possibly many other gases yet undiscovered or isolated. When 
a discharge occurs near the limits of our atmosphere, perhaps five 
hundred miles, there is no longer a line of discharge; then we have 
the Aurora Borealis, and the manifestation of the X-rays. Thus 
the electric spark is protean in its manifestations. 

When a lightning flash or an electric spark oceurs in air 
ripples spread out in the ether of space, as if a torpedo had been 
exploded under water. These ripples travel, ever expanding in all 
directions, and constitute what are termed electric waves. They 
cause an up and down motion in the ether or, more strictly, a 
periodic motion. This motion is taken up by the distant receiver 
much as a light float or a boat rises and falls when the waves of a 
disturbance in water pass under them. ‘There are several instru- 
ments for detecting this periodic motion. I have referred to one 
of them as the coherer; a collection of metallic particles which 
are made conducting for a current of electricity when the ether 
waves embrace the vessel which contains them. The coherer, how- 
ever, is too sensitive for practical wireless telegraphy, and Mar- 
coni is now using a magnetic receiver which consists of a bundle 
of iron wires, wrapped wire suitably connected with a telephone. 
The electric waves striking the coiled wire disturb the magnetic 
condition of the iron, shaking up the little molecules from their 
position of rest, and causing a tick in the telephone. The electric 
waves travel with the velocity of light; thus the passenger on a 
steamship in midocean would begin to receive his wireless message 
in less than a hundredth of a second from the time of sending the 
first letter. 

Since the electric waves spread out in ail directions how can one 
prevent messages being intercepted by any one? This is a practi- 
eal difficulty at present which has not been overcome. A certain 
measure of success has, however, been obtained. The methods to 
prevent interference and indiscriminate reception of wireless mes- 
sages are analogous to the methods employed in sound to produce 
resonance. A tuning-fork at a distance, for instance, can be made 
to respond to one that is vibrating if it is tuned to the same note. 
One electrical system can be tuned to another under certain 
limitations. 





























A Miniature Flash of Lightning 
taken through Perforations 
on a piece of Paper 














Showing that the flash is not continuous, but is 


Photograph of Electric Sparks 
The light, flashed by a mirror, is travelling 
through space at the rate of a 
mile a second 
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made up of a sertes of explosions at each fork of the 
electrical discharge. This may partly account for 
the rolling of thunder. Successive discharges 
would reach our ears at different times 


Lightning under the Spectroscope 
The broad nebulous bands show the spectrum of hydro 
gen in a zigzag flash. This spectrum shows in nar- 

row lines when the flash is more than ten miles high 










































Rock-carvings made bj 


American Aborigines Thousands of Years Ago, probably at the Close of the Glacial Period 





The First Artists Discovered 


XPEDITIONS returning recently from the coast of the 
North Pacifie Ocean have brought evidences of the earliest 
attempts at art. The prehistoric artists, examples of 
whose work are here reproduced, engraved on the surface 
of rocks the images of birds, fishes, and mammals. These 
images are more than erude expressions of animal life. They were 
the indestructible legacies to posterity of the beliefs of these early 
tribes in their spirit protectors. The traditions gathered among 
the Athabascans now living tell how their ancient ancestors en- 


gaged in combats with gigantic birds, beasts, and fishes, how they 
subdued them, and compelled their spirits to become protectors of 
the tribe or family. Gradually from these combats,—mythical, no 
doubt.—families acquired crests. It then became the duty of sue- 
ceeding generations of artists to give form to these crests and 
deeds of their ancestors. Thus came into existence, for example, 
the totem pole, showing the spirit protectors of the tribe—animals 
with human faces and so on. The rock-carvings may have been 
done at the close of the glacial epoch. 
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SPENDING A HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS TO SAVE HALF AN HOUR 


The new plans of the Pennsylvania Railroad to improve accommodations and to save time between New York and Washington consist largely in 


removing curves and grades,and in butlding new bridges and terminals. 
dangerous grade-crossing in New Brunswick; (2) the interchange tracks in 


In the drawing (1) represents one of the new viaducts; it replaces a 


West Philadelphia, where. on numcrous grades, each system has its own 


set of tracks; (3) Broad Street crossing in Newark, New Fersev, showing the present grade and the new one in construction; (4) the new stone 


bridge over the Delaware Raver at Trenton. This type is replacing 


tron and steel bridge construction all along the line; (5) the way 


curves in the railway route between Washington and New York are done away with. The heavy black line represents the new alignment 
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“LEAN ON ME, GRANDPA” 


‘Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ which has been dramatized by Mrs. Burnett, is now affecting New 
York audiences, young and old,as strongly as it did in the original production fifteen years ago 
See page 717 
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At every Station on the Frontier Turkish Guards take 
charge of the Trains 


























lurkish Troops on the March against Albanians who organized to drive out Christian Police 


























Only the Turks and Albanians are allowed to go armed Turkish Troops at Mitrovitsa ready to start against the 
in Macedonia Albanians and Mountain Rebels 


THE SITUATION IN MACEDONIA 


See page 720 
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Drawn for Harper’s Weekiy by Sigismond Ivanowski 


THE SITUATION IN MACEDONIA 


The latest news reports show that the Balkan troubles are still far from being settled. The natives are opposed to the rule of the Turks, 
and the Turks themselves rebel against the interference of the Powers, because, among other grievances, they consider their religious 
freedom in peril. In the drawing 1s shown the spirit of fanaticism against which reform has to make way. It is a Mohammedan festi- 
val, in which the devotees of Mohammed march in crowds through the streets and wound themselves with swords in honor of their prophets 
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Drawn by Max F. Klepper 


im Central Park 





Conducting 
Uncle Sam’s 


Business 


HIEN the President goes to 
his Long Island home during 
the summer, government busi- 


ness is done through a branch White 
House at Oyster Bay, which is con- 
nected by special telephone and _ tele- 
graph wires with the Presidential of- 
fices at Washington. On his Western 
trips the task is vastly more complex. 
The responsibility for keeping the 
President constantly in touch with the 
White House during his absence from 
the capital rests largely with Colonel 
B. F. Montgomery, a United States 
Signal Corps officer who has been call- 
ed the “ President’s intelligence of- 
ficer,” and who is in charge of the 
Telegraph and Cipher Bureau of the 
White House—the only telephone and 
telegraph station under the government 
which is never closed from one end of 
the year to the other. As soon as the 
itinerary of a Presidential tour is com- 
pleted, Colonel Montgomery takes it 
in hand, and elaborates it in his own 
way. On the regular printed schedule 
only those towns and cities are indi- 
eated at which the train will make 
stops, but on Colonel Montgomery’s 
programme there is a_ notation of 
the exact time at which the 
Presidential special should pass ev- 
ery telegraph office on the line. 


Thus every train-dispatcher’s shanty is utilized to. connect the 
President with his official workshop, and in order to be ever ready 
for the unexpected a telegraph operator from the White House 
travels on the train prepared to “tap” a telegraph wire at any 


point in case of an emergency. 


Practically all of the Presidential business which is transacted 
and there is a surprising amount of it -in the 
course of a prolonged tour,—is transmitted in cipher. 
distance telephone is also utilized whenever practicable—that is, 
whenever the special train makes a stop of sufficient length to 
justify a long-distance connection being made with the telephone 
installation on the President’s private ear. 
Kinley made his transcontinental tour most of the members of 
his official family accompanied him, and j 


by telegraph, 





held on the train, but during the pres- 
ent Roosevelt tour it has been neces- 
sary to resort to what are known as 

















The long- 


When President Me- 


President Theodore Roosevelt 


From an unpublished painting of the President by Fedor Encke, 
which is now placed in the dining-room at the White House 


While the 
President 


is Away 


“long-distance cabinet meetings “— 
that is, the Chief Executive has con- 
ferred by wire with various members 
of his cabinet who have gone to the 
White House at prearranged times for 
the purpose. 

The exchange of mail is another im- 
portant function in the transaction of 
Presidential business under nomadic 
conditions. The volume of White 
House mail, approximating under or- 
dinary conditions about one thousand 
letters a day, is cut down somewhat 
when the President is absent, but, nev- 
ertheless, several hundred communica- 
tions must be given attention at the 
Executive offices in Washington every 
day. The new assistant secretary to 
the President, Mr. Rudolph Forster, 
is in charge at the White House, and 
he and his assistants handle all the 
routine mail, forwarding to the Presi- 
dential party only such letters as re- 
quire the personal attention of the 
Chief Magistrate or his secretary. 

In the dispatch of the parcels of 
mail, —three bundles of letters are 
sent forward every twenty-four hours, 
—the officials at the White House are 
guided by the same minute schedule 
which is employed by Colonel Mont- 
gomery, but the mails are more un- 
certain than the telegraph, and, con- 


sequently, it is no easy task to so time the transmission of each 
consignment of communications that it will arrive in the proper 
city at just the proper time, and yet this is imperative, for were 
important communications to arrive at any given point after the 


departure of the Presidential train the inconvenience might be 


“abinet meetings were time. 


serious. 
William Loeb, 
retary :B, F. 




















Jr., Secretary to the President and Assistant-Sec- 
Barnes are in charge of the travelling Executive of- 
fice, and have with them several of the White.House stenographers. 
Their duties are not confined to answering the correspondence. for- 
warded from Washington, for it may readily be imagined that 
wherever so energetic an oflicial as. Theodore Roosevelt is there 
will inevitably. be more or less new business originating, all the 
When on tour the President has no stated time for conferring 


with his secretary, although he usually 
takes the hour or two before midnight 
for the transaction of urgent business. 
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Rudolph Forster 


The three 
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William Loeb, Fr. 
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Benjamin F. Barnes 


Secretaries to the President 









































































An Astronomical Trust 


Proressor E. C. PickertnG, Director of 
the Harvard Astronomical Observatory, pro- 
poses, in a report which he has just issued, 
a plan looking to the consolidation of the 
leading astronomical interests of the world 
for the purpose of furthering scientific re- 
search in that field. The five richest ob- 
servatories—the Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington, and those at Paris, Harvard, Green- 
wich, and Pulkowa—have an _ aggregate 
yearly income amounting to $900,000, which 
represents, at five per cent., the interest on 
$10,000,000. Professor Pickering believes 
that an addition to this sum, which would 
serve as a common fund, of $1,000,000, if 
properly applied to the purpose of co-ordi- 
nating world-wide astronomical interests, 
would immensely enhance the value and use- 
fulness of the observatories now active in 
individual investigation. 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv.] 





COW’S MILK 
for infant feeding must first take into account the source of 
supply. The milk must come from a healthy, well-fed, well- 
groomed herd of cows under hygienic supervision. BORDEN’S 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK is prepared under highest 
scientific methods.—[ Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service is the modern genius of the lamp. 
With a telephone in your house the resources of the whole 
city are at your elbow. Rates in Manhattan from $48 a 
year. yl Y. Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W. 38th St. 





ATRIAL of two generations and more has been the test that 
proves ABBoTT’s, the Original Angostura Bitters, to be the 
best tonic for family use.—[ Adv. 





Ir you desire a valuable Champagne, send to your dealer 
for a case of CoOK’s IMPERIAL EXTRA Dry.—[ Adv. 





For a tenacious and persistent Cough, Piso’s CurRE for 


Consumption is an effectual remedy. 25c.—[Adv. 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN‘TI 
FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv.] 








ReEpuCED RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

For the meeting of the Master Plumbers’ Association at 
San Francisco, Cal., May 19th to 22d, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will sell excursion tickets to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles, May 2d and May 11th to 17th inclusive, good to re- 
turn until July 15th, at reduced rates. These tickets must be 
validated for return passage, for which the usual fee of fifty 
cents will be charged.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 

We perspire a pint a day 
without knowing it; ought to; 
if not, there’s trouble ahead. 
The obstructed skin becomes 
sallow or breaks out in pimples. 
The trouble goes deeper, but 
this is trouble enough. 

If you use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how often, the skin is 
clear and soft and open and 


clear. 
Sold all over the world. 
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“That Wears” 


Ideal for Summer—but no room 
here for argument; to learn all 
about it and its many advan- 
tages send for our free book, 
and the samples. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 


of the fabric (natural and white) used in 


Belfast Mesh 


LINEN UNDERWEAR 


























Df your dealer will not supply you with 
Belfast Mesh, write to us. 


344 Mechanic St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





‘| Belfast Mesh Underwear Co. 








and grace 


Cc. 














3 and 5 West 19th St., near Fifth Ave. - - 





‘Wedding Glassware from 
Dorflinger’s 


will always be found to be the embodiment of the 
highest style of skill in workmanship, and beauty 


in design, while not more costly than 


commonplace glass without name. 


DORFLINGER @ SONS 


NEW YORK 





PRACTICAL 
GOFL 


By Walter J. Travis 


FORMER AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Crown 8v0, 200 pages. $2.00 net, postage extra 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








One taste convinces 


_ KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 





ENNEN’S 522262 
Many » 


PRICKLY HEAT, 
CHAFING, and 
SUNBURN, étiz'sano™"> 


J “A little higher in price, perhaps, than wortble: 
tes : rason for it."” 





GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





AKE your fine 
white skirts 
underwear of 







and 


ifs 2QVPest 


Muslin, fine as 
linen, soft as silk. 


_ 36, 41, 45 
inches wide. 


f 






For sale by 
leading re- 
tailers and 
: jobbers. 
Samples of this muslin mailed free on application. 
Treat & CONVERSE, “Yor'this Musa 
79 & 81 Worth Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA BaLtTimorE CuicaGco Sr. Louis 


BosTon 


SITE DE’S 


Furs remodeled now at summer 
prices. 

Stored free of charge. 

Cold Storage for Furs, with full 
insurance against fire, moth, and 
burglary at special low rates. 





42 WEST 34TH ST. 
New York City 








ROYAL L. LEGRAND 


THE LATEST SUCCESS OF THE 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 























































LONEWOLF'S 
LD GUARD 


BY 
HAMLIN GARLAND 
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OW it happened that Lone Wolf’s camp was on the line 
between the land of the Cheyennes and the home of his 
own people, the Kiowas, but he did not know this. He 
had lived there long, and the white man’s maps were as 
unimportant to him as they had been to the Cheyennes. 

When he moved there he considered it to be his—a gift direct from 
the Creator—with no prior rights to be overstepped. 

But the Consolidated Cattle Company, having secured the 
right to enclose a vast pasture, cared nothing for any red man’s 
claim, provided they stood in with the government. A surveying 
party was sent out to run lines for fences. 

Lone Wolf heard of these invaders while they were at work 
north of him, and learned in some mysterious way that they were 
to come down the Elk and cut through his camp. To his friend 
John, the interpreter, he sent these words: 

“The white man must not try to build a fence across my land. 
I will fight if he does. Washington is not behind this thing. He 
would not build a fence through my lines without talking with 
me. I have sent to the agent of the Kiowas, he knows nothing 
about it—it is all a plan of the cattle-men to steal my lands. Tell 
them that we have smoked over this news—we have decided. This 
fence will not be built.” 

When “ Johnny Smoker ” brought this stern message to the camp 
of the surveyors some of them promptly threw up their hands. 
Jim Bellows, scout and interpreter, was among these, and his 
opinion had weight. for he wore his hair long and posed as an 
Indian fighter of large experience. 

“ Boys,” he began, impressively. ‘ We got to.get out o’ here as 
soon as darkness covers us. We’re sixty miles from the fort, 
and only fifteen all told, and not half-armed. Old Lone Wolf holds 
over us, and we might as well quit and get help.” 

This avowal carried the camp, and the party precipitately return- 
ed to Darlington to confer with the managers of the company. 

Pierce, the chief man, had reasons for not calling on the mili- 
tary authorities. His lease was as yet merely a semi-private ar- 
rangement between the Secretary of the Interior and himself, and 
he feared the consequences of a fight with Lone Wolf—publicity, 
friction, might cause the withdrawal of his lease; therefore he 
called in John Seger, and said: 

* Jack, can you put that line through?” 

“T could, but I don’t want to. Lone Wolf is a good friend of 
mine, and I don’t want to be mixed up in a mean job.” 

“Oh, come now—you mustn’t show the white flag. I need you. 
I want you to pick out five or six men of grit and go along and 
see that this line is run. I can’t be fooling around here all 
summer. Here’s my lease, signed by the Secretary, as you see. 
It’s all straight, and this old fool of an Indian must move.” 

Jack reluctantly consented, and set to work to hire a half-dozen 
men whose courage he had personal knowledge of. Among these 
was a man by the name of Tom Speed, a borderman of great 
hardihood and experience. To him he said: 

“Tom, I don’t like to go into this thing; but I’m hard up, and 
Pierce has given me the contract to build the fence if we run the 
line, and it looks like we got to do it. Now I wish you’d saddle 
up and help me stave off trouble. How does it strike you?” 

“It’s nasty business, Jack; but I reckon we might better do it 
than let some tenderfoot go in and start a killin’. I’m busted fiat, 
and if the pay is good, I jest about feel obliged to take it.” 

So it happened that two avowed friends of the red man led 
this second expedition against Lone Wolf’s camp. Pierce sent his 
brother as boss, and with him went the son of one of the prin- 
cipal owners, a Boston man, by the name of Ross. Speed always 
called him “the Dude,” though he dressed quite simply, as dress 
goes in Roxbury. He wore a light suit of gray wool, “ low-quar- 
tered shoes.” and a “ grape-box hat.” He was armed with a 
pistol, which wouldn’t kill a turtle-dove at fifteen feet. Henry 
Pierce, on the contrary, was a reckless and determined man. 

Moving swiftly across the Divide, they took up the line on 
Elk Creek, and started directly toward Lone Wolf’s camp. As they 
were nearing the bend in the river where Lone Wolf was camped, a 
couple of young warriors came riding leisurely up from the south. 
They were very cordial in their greeting, and after shaking hands 
all around pleasantly inquired, 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Running a line to mark ont the land which the cattle-men have 
leased of the Cheyennes.” 

“We will go along and see where vou are going,” they replied. 

A couple of hours later, while they were still with the camp, 
two others came riding quietly in from the east. They said, “ We 
are looking for horses,” and after shaking hands and asking Seger 










































































what the white men were doing, rode forward to join their com- 
panions, who seemed deeply interested in the surveyors and their 
instruments. Turning to Pierce, Jack said, 

“You noticed that these four men were armed, I reckon?” 

* Oh, yes, but they are all right. Didn’t you see how they shook 
hands all round? They’re just out hunting up ponies.” 

“Yes, I saw that; but I noticed they had plenty of ammuni- 
tion and that their guns were bright. Indians don’t hunt horses 
in squads, Mr. Pierce.” 

Pierce smiled, giving Seger a sidewise glance. “ Are you get- 
ting nervous? If you are, you can drop to the rear.” 

Now Seger had lived for the larger part of his life among the 
red people, and knew their ways. He answered, quietly: 

“There are only four of them now; you'll see more of them 
soon,” and he pointed away to the north, where the heads of three 
mounted men were rising into sight over a ridge. These also 
proved to be young Kiowas, thoroughly armed, who asked the 
same question of the manager, and in conclusion pleasantly said, 

“We'll just go along and see how you do it.” 

As they rode forward Seger uttered a more pointed warning. 

“Mr. Pierce, I reckon you’d better make some better disposi- 
tion of your men. They are all strung out here, with their guns 
on their backs, in no kind of shape to make a defence.” 

Pierce was a little impressed by the scout’s earnestness, and took 
trouble to point out the discrepancy between “a bunch of seven 
cowardly Indians” and his own band of twenty brave and expe- 
rienced men. 

“That’s all right,” replied Seger; “but these seven men are 
only spies, sent out to see what we are going to do. We'll have 
to buckle up with Lone Wolf’s whole band very soon.” 

A few minutes later the seven young men rode quietly by and 
took a stand on a ridge a little in front of the surveyors. As he 
approached them, Segar perceived a very great change in their 
demeanor. They no longer smiled; they seemed grim, resolute, 
and much older. From a careless, laughing group of young men 
they had become soldiers—determined, disciplined, and dignified. 
Their leader, riding forth, held up his hand, and said, 

“Stop: you must wait here till Lone Wolf comes.” 

Meanwhile, in the little city of tents, a brave drama was being 
enacted. Lone Wolf, a powerful man of middle age, was sitting 
in council with his people. The long-expected had happened—the 
cattle-men had begun to mark off the red man’s land as their own, 
and the time had come either to submit or to repel the invaders. 
To submit was hard, to fight hopeless. Their world was still 
narrow, but they had a benumbing conception of the power and 
the remorseless greed of the white man. 

“We can kill those who come,” said Lone Wolf. ‘“ They are 
few, but behind them are the soldiers and men who plough.” 

At last old White Buffalo rose—he had been a great leader in 
his day, and was still much respected, though he had laid aside 
his chieftainship. He was bent and gray and wrinkled, but his 
voice was still strong, and his eyes keen. 

“My friends, listen to me! During seventy years of my life 
I lived without touching the hand of a white man. I have always 
opposed warfare, except when it was necessary; but now the time 
has come to fight. Let me tell you what to do. I see here some 
thirty old men, who, like me, are nearing the grave. This thing 
we will do—we old men—we will go out to war against these 
cattle-men. We will go forth and die in defence of our lands. Big 
Wolf, come—and you. my brother, Standing Bear.” 

As he ealled the roll of the gray old defenders, the old women 
broke into heart-piercing wailing, intermingled with exultant 
cries as some brave wife or sister caught the force of the heroic 
responses, which leaped from the lips of their fathers and husbands. 
A feeling of awe fell over the young men as they watched the 
fires flame once more in the dim eyes of their grandsires, and when 
all had spoken, Lone Wolf rose and stepped forth, and said, 

“Very well; then I will lead you.” 

“Whosoever leads us goes to certain death,” said White Buf- 
falo. “It is the custom of the white men to kill the leader. You 
will fall at the first fire. I will lead.” 

Lone Wolf’s face grew stern. “Am I not ‘your war chief? 
Whose place is it to lead? If I die, I fall in combat for my land, 
and you, my children, will preserve my name in song. We do not 
know how this will end, but it is better to end in battle than to 
have our lands cut in half beneath our feet.” 

The bustle and preparation began at once. When all was ready, 
the thirty gray and withered old men, beginning a low humming 
song, swept through the camp and started on their desperate charge, 

(Continued on page 718.) 
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“Tittle Lord Fauntleroy” at 


the Casino 
See page 709 

Mrs. FRANCES Hopcson BURNETT’S popu- 
lar comedy “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” is de- 
lighting troops of children daily in a series 
of matinées at the Casino. The part of the 
impulsive little lord, taken some fifteen years 
ago by Miss Elsie Leslie and Mr. Tommy 
Russell, is now played by Miss Vivian Mar- 
tin, alternating with Master Harry C. 
Wright. Although she has had four years’ 
experience on the professional stage, little 
Miss Martin is not yet in her teens, and 
Master Wright is equally youthful. 

The audience is really the entertaining 
feature at these performances. One is sur- 
rounded by children of all ages, from young- 
sters of three, who comment in rapturous 
asides upon the performance, to play-going 
veterans of sixteen, who struggle manfully 


- to suppress any visible signs of emotion 


during the affecting passages with which the 
play abounds. There are more girls than 
boys in the audience—perhaps the masculine 
mind is haunted by a suspicion that the 
amiable and beloved Fauntleroy is just the 
least bit priggish in his devotions and his 
philanthropies. But their sisters have no such 
hesitancies: they laugh and weep with un- 
constrained delight over the tribulations of 
Dearest and the humors of Bridget and Mr. 
Hobbs. As for the necessary parents and 
guardians, they scarcely count—* Little Lord 
Fauntleroy ” is not for them; and if they 
feel inclined to protest against what may 
seem to them a certain artificiality and ex- 
cess of sweetness in this drama of child- 
hood, they are to remember that they are 
present only as parents and escorts, and not 
at all as critics. And yet there are pas- 
sages in the play of such genuine hu- 
man sympathy that even the grown - ups 
are affected. “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” is 
one of the few plays of the season that have 
the power to move to laughter and tears; 
and it is through this quality of tender and 
sincere feeling that it is to-day as real in 
its appeal as it was fifteen years ago. 

It may be of interest to Fauntleroy’s 
juvenile admirers to know that the apple 
which Mr. Hobbs gives Cedric in the first 
act is by no means a “ property ” apple, but 
very real and substantial fruit, and that the 
small lord makes away with it as soon as 
he reaches his dressing-room. 





The Composer and the 
Horse-thief : 


Epwarp MacDoweE Lt, the eminent Amer- 
ican composer, had an experience recently 
with one of the numerous press - clipping 
bureaus which has convinced him of the 
futility of fame. Mr. MacDowell was im- 
portuned so persistently for a subscription 
to the agency, that he finally succumbed to 
the temptation to read what was said of 
himself and his work in the public prints. 
Upon his acceptance, the agency immediately 
began sending him clippings, not only about 
himself and his work, but about every one 
else whose name happened to be MacDowell. 
He received press comments in plenty on the 
exploits and achievements of actors, pugil- 
ists, and men of affairs of his own name, 
but comparatively few concerning himself. 
He endured it patiently, however, until the 
agency sent him a clipping from some West- 
ern journal noting the capture and lynch- 
ing of one George MacDowell, a notorious 
horse-thief. This was too much for the 
composer of the “Sea Pieces,” and he wrote 
the agency that, as he was now effectually 
despatched, he could scarcely be expected 
to continue his subscription. 





Mascagni’s next Opera 


_TuAatT most. ill-starred of opera-writers, 
Pietro Mascagni, is undiscquraged by his 
many failures, and is writing a new lyric 
(rama, based upon the thirteenth - century 
wars in southern Italy. The book is being 
prepared by Sigismund Elfred, of Mil- 
Waukee, a friend of the composer. It has 
veen suggested that Mascagni would find a 
congenial subject for an opera in his recent 
American experiences, 
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POCONO \ 


MOUNTAINS 


A region of woodland and water, 2,000 feet above sea level 


Lackawanna in northeastern Pennsylvania; dry, cool and _ invigorating; 


Railroad 





splendid roads; modern hotels. A beautifully illustrated book 
describing this region and containing a fascinating love story 


entitled “ For Reasons of State,’ sent on receipt of 5 cents in postage 
stamps. Address T. W. LEE? General Passenger Agent, Lackawanna Rail- 


road, New York City. 
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The of Perfect Health 


is one of the greatest gifts that Nature can 
bestow. It comes to those who obey her 
laws. Nature’s food is grain—and fruit. 


“Mjalta“Vita 
is whole wheat impregnated with barley malt, 
seasoned with salt, thoroughly cooked, daintily 
flaked, toasted to nut-brown crispness. It 
makes a delightful, appetizing, satisfying meal 
—morning, noon, night. Delicious when served 
with fresh luscious fruit. 


No Work, no heat; 
Just cream—then eat. 


Bee coupon in Malta-Vita packages, telling how to secure a 
$350.00 Kimball Piano and other valuable articles free. 


Malta-Vita Pure Food Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 






























BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusrHoL_p USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 lbs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JK.) 
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Sore Throat 


Quinsy, Laryngitis, Tonsillitis and all 
throat troubles quickly relieved and 
promptly cured by the use of 


ydrozone 


Endorsed and recommended by 
leading physicians everywhere. It 
cures by killing the germs, without 
injury to the patient. Nature then 
promptly repairs the damage. Sold 
by leading druggists 25 cents a trial 
bottle. If not at yours, sent prepaid 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
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Dept. ©. 60 Prince 8t.. NEW YORK 

















52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia | 


IMPRINT OF R. H. RUSSELL 


The Speckled Brook Trout 


;DITED and designed by Louis Rhead, the well-known 
artist, and containing fifty original drawings, color plates, 


photogravures, and reproductions from etchings. Beautifully 
printed and bound in an imitation birch-bark cover, decorated 
with colored trout flies. Size, 6 x 8 inches. 


Price, $3.50 net, postage extra 


Limited Edition de Luxe, Price $15.00 net, postage extra 
Appress HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 
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(Continued from page 716.) 
Lone Wolf leading them. ‘‘ Some of those who go will return, but if 
the white men fight, I will not return,” he sang, as they began to 
climb the hill on whose top the white man could be seen awaiting 
their coming. 

Half-way up the hill they. met some of the young warriors. 
‘Go bring all the white men to the council,” said Lone Wolf. 

As the band left the village and began to ascend the hill, Speed 
turned and said: “ Well, Jack, what do you think of it? Here 
comes a war party—painted and armed.” 

‘I think it’s about an even chance whether we ever cross the 
Washita again or not. Now, you are a married man with children, 
and I wouldn’t blame you if you pulled out right this minute.” 

‘I feel meaner about this than anything I ever did,” replied 
Speed, “ but I am going to stay with the expedition.” 

As Lone Wolf and his heroic old guard drew near, Seger 
thrilled with the significance of this strange and solemn company 
of old men in full war-paint, armed with all kinds of old-fashioned 
guns, and bows and arrows. As he looked into their wrinkled 
faces, the scout perceived that these grandsires had come resolved 
to die. He divined what had taken place in camp. Their exalted 
heroism was written in the sombre droop of their lips. “ We can 
die, but we will not retreat!” In such wise our grandsires fought. 

Lone Wolf led his Spartan host steadily on till near enough to 
be heard without effort. He then halted, took off his war-bonnet, 
and hung it on the pommel of his saddle, and, lifting both palms 
to the sky, he spoke, and his voice had a solemn boom in it: “ The 
Great Father is looking down on us. He sees us. He knows I 
speak the truth. He gave us this land. We are the first to in- 
habit it. No one else has any claim to it. It is ours, and I will 
go under the sod before any cattle-men shall divide it and take 
it away from us. I have said it.” 

When this was interpreted to him, Pierce with a look of in- 
quiry turned to Speed, * Tell the old fool this line is going to be 
run, and no old seare-crows like these can stop us.” 

Seger, lifting his hand, signed: * Lone Wolf, you know me.. I 
am your friend. I do not come to do you harm. I come to tell 
you you are wrong. All the land on my left hand the Great Father 
says is Cheyenne land. All on my right is Kiowa land. The 
Cheyennes have sold the right to their land to the white man, and 
we are here to mark out the line. We take only Cheyenne land.” 

“T do not believe it,” replied the chief. ‘ My agent knows noth- 
ing of it. Washington has not written anything to me about it. 
This is the work of robbers. Cattle-men will do anything for 
money. They are wolves. They shall not go on.” 

* What does he say?” asked Pierce. 

“He says we must not go on.” 

“You tell him that he can’t run any such bluff on me with his 
old scare-crow warridrs. This line goes through.” 
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Lone Wolf, tense and eager, asked, “ What says the white chief?” 

“ He says we must run the line.” 

Lone Wolf turned to his guard. ‘“ You-may as well get ready,” 
he said, quietly. 

The old men drew closer together with a mutter of low words, 
and each pair of dim eyes selected their man. The clicking of their 
guns was ominous, and Pierce turned white. 

Speed drew his revolver-holster round to the front. “ They’re 
going to fight,” he said. “ Every man get ready!” 

But Seger, eager to avoid the appalling contest, cried out to 
Pierce: 

“ Don’t do that! It’s suicide to go on. These old men have come 
out to fight till death.” To Lone Wolf he signed: ‘ Don’t shoot, 
my friend!—let us consider this matter. Put up your guns.” 

Into the hot mist of Pierce’s wrath came a realization that these 
old men were in mighty earnest. He hesitated. 

Lone Wolf saw his hesitation, and said: “If you are here by 
right, why do you not get the soldier chief to come and tell me? 
If the Great Father has ordered this—then I am like a man with 
his hands tied. The soldiers do not lie. Bring them!” 

Seger grasped eagerly at this declaration. ‘ There is your chance, 
Pierce. The chief says he will submit if the soldiers come to 
make the survey. Let me tell him that you will bring an officer 
from the fort to prove that the government is behind you.” 

Pierce, now fully aware of the desperate bravery of the old 
men, was looking for a knothole of escape. ‘ All right, fix it up 
with him,” he said. 

Seger turned to Lone Wolf. “The chief of the surveyors says: 
‘Let us be friends. I will not run the line.’ ” 

“Ho, ho!” cried the old warriors, and their faces, grim and 
wrinkled, broke up into smiles. They laughed, they shook hands, 
while tears of joy filled their eyes. They were like men delivered 
from sentence of death. The desperate courage of their approach 
was now revealed even to Pierce. They were joyous as children over 
their sudden release from slaughter. 

Lone Wolf, approaching Seger, dismounted, and laid his arm 
over his friend’s shoulder. ‘‘ My friend,” he said, with grave ten- 
derness, “ 1 wondered why you were with these men, and my heart 
was heavy; but now I see that you were here to turn aside the 
guns of the cattle-men. My heart is big with friendship for you. 
Once more you have proved my good counsellor.” And _ tears 
dimmed the fierceness of his eyes. 

A week later, a slim, smooth-cheeked second lieutenant, by virtue 
of his cap and the crossed arms which decorated his collar, ran the 
line, and Lone Wolf made no resistance. “I have no fight with 
the soldiers of. the Great Father,” he said; “they do not come 
to gain my land. I now see that Washington has decreed that this 
fence shall be built.” Nevertheless, his heart was very heavy, 
and in his camp his heroic old guard sat waiting, waiting! 
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‘The Great Father is looking down on us. 
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He sees us. He knows I speak the truth”’ 
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All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


IS KNOWN AND WORN] 
Every Pair Warranted 


“SME The Name Is 
— on every 
loop — 

















CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


ALWAYS EASY 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
25c. for Cotton, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
Sample Pair. 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 


Williams’ 
Shaving 
Stick < 
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Send 
50c. for Silk, 











Ease—Facility— 


Convenience— 
Luxury— 


are all assured by the use 
of Williams’ Shaving Stick. 


Fastidious men are satis- 
fied with no other. 


Price, Twenty-five Cents, of all Druggists 
The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 


LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 











Large. clean, crisp 
flakes: Malted and 
thoroughly cooked. 
Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 
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Is the Sun _ Inhabited P 


A LIVELY controversy has arisen among 
astronomers which revives the old question 
concerning the habitability of the sun. An 
Indiana astronomer, Alexander Young, has 
announced that solar observations which he 
has been carrying on for many years have 
convinced him not only that the sun is per- 
fectly capable of sustaining life, but that it 
is actually inhabited. Professor W. H. 
Pickering, of Harvard, has retorted, with 
more vivacity than patience, that ‘“ Alexan- 
der Young is a crank—it has been proved 
that the sun is too hot a body to allow of 
any life there. Vegetation on the sun is be- 
yond the range of possibility,” a declaration 
which has been seconded by Dr. Alfred Rus- 
sell Wallace, who affirms that the earth is 
the single body in the universe which can 
sustain life, and the only body upon which 
life exists to-day. The final authoritative 
settlement of the matter will be awaited 
with interest. 





Theatricals in the Philippines 


THaT famous Weber & Fields concoction 
“ Pousse Café” has reached the Philippines, 
and was recently produced by a company 
of Liliputians at the National Theatre, 


Manila, with immense success. “ Paul 
Jones,” “The Gaiety Girl,” “ Pinafore,” 
“La Mascotte,” “Dorothy,” and “The 


Belle of New York” have also been per- 
formed. According to the dramatic critic 
of the Manila Sunday Sun, the productions 
were highly satisfactory. The Sun, however, 
objects to “ Paul Jones.” The plot, it com- 
plains, “is impossible and ridiculous,” al- 
though “the way was paved for some clever 
musical specialties and hits which took the 
house by storm.” If the Sun is to be be- 
lieved, Manila is not far behind us in the 
matter of comfortable play- houses: “ The 
seating arrangements at the National are 
excellent, better than ever before. Especial 
care is taken to secure the comfort of pa- 
trons, and the public has noticed and com- 
mented on this fact.” 


A New Use for Wireless 


A NOVEL and suggestive development in 
the field of wireless telegraphy will be the 
equipment of one of the New York Cen- 
tral’s fast trains, the “ Twentieth Century 
Limited,” with the apparatus of the De For- 
est system. It is planned to establish wire- 
less stations at intervals of 100 miles along 
the line of the road. The train will carry 
no mast, as the successful working of the 
system will not necessitate any considerable 
altitude. It is likely that the general use 
of some such system as this would tend ma- 
terially to diminish the danger attending 
ordinary railroad travel; for should it be 
necessary to communicate with the engineer 
after the train had got beyond the reach of 
a telegraph operator, a message could still 
be sent to him by wireless. 








Mark Twain’s Namesake 


A Sr. Lovts harbor-boat which has been 
christened the Mark Twain, out of compli- 
ment to the famous humorist, is the cause 
of considerable amusement on the occasions 
when it is referred to in the St. Louis news- 
papers. Such items of news as the follow- 
ing are suggestive of startling _Possibilities : 
“ Mark Twain in need of repairs.” “ Mark 
Twain’s boilers explode.” “ Mark Twain in 
head-on collision.” It is not difficult to 
imagine the occasion for even worse shocks 
to Mr. Clemens’s dignity in the future 
career of the Mark Twain. 





Patti still at It 


MADAME ADELINA PatTtr has never been 
noted for the variety of her concert reper- 
toire; but when one reads that among her 
numbers at a recent concert in which she 
sang was that not unfamiliar lyric, “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” it is hard to realize that one 
is living in the twentieth century. And next 
November, when the most famous of divas 
will pay us her fifth (or is it her sixth?— 
one loses count) farewell visit, we shall 
realize still more forcibly that the past dies 
hard. 
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Steps of the 
National Capitol 
The Cadiilac is a wonderful hill 
climber, taking grades with high 
gears that some machines oftwice the 
horsepower can not negotiate even at 
low speed. The feat of climbing the 
steps of the Capitol at Washington— 
an almost prohibitive grade—is 
evidence of not only great 
power, but indicates a mar- 
velous control. 


The Cadillac is the automobile 
that solves the problem of safe, 
rapid and agreeable motor travel 

under 4ll conditions of road and 


weatber. Most powerful engine; 
most sensitive steering device; most 
reliable brakes; most rigid running 
gear—strong and graceful body. 


Runabout $750. 

With tonneau seating four, 
ALL FACING FORWARD, 
$850. Buggy top, $30. 

Our free illustrated booklet M 

gives address of agency nearest 


your home where the Cadillac 
may be seen and tried. 


CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 








LEADING HOTELS 








Chicago, Iil. 





Gentlemen’s Cafe on main_ floor. 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on. second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
ROPEAN PLAN 


EU 
Special Facilities ies Banquets, Dinners, and After 


eatre Parties. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 





Boston, Mass. 





Convenient to large Stores, 





BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 


Modern in every detail. 

Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Near Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
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More and More 
People are 
Demanding Pure 
Beer 


During 1902 the sales of Schlitz 
Beer exceeded the year before by 
132,916 barrels. That’s the largest 
increase shown by any brewery in 
the world. 


This Year We 
Want You 


We will give you a beer made from 
the best materials grown. 

We will brew it in absolute clean- 
liness. 

We will get our water from six 
wells, bored to rock. 

We will filter all the air that 
touches it. 

We will age it for months, so it 
cannot cause biliousness. 

We will sterilize every bottle after 
it is sealed. 


We will double, in these ways, 
the necessary cost of our brewing. 
Yet Schlitz Beer shall cost you 
just what the common beer costs. 
Will you try it? 


Ask for the Brewery Bottling 
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The Situation in Macedonia 


By Charles Johnston 


See page 710 

THE contagion of the Macedonian trouble 
has spread to Albania; the Sultan is face 
to face with two quite independent and 
even hostile insurrectionary movements 
within his European dominions; he is also 
confronted with a concerted movement of 
the great powers, a movement which has 
clear views and a determination to have 
them carried out. This grave. and compli- 
cated situation springs primarily from race 
causes and race differences; to understand 
it at all we must approach it along race 
lines. The whole of European Turkey is 
involved, on one side or the other; we must 
therefore get into our heads the general 
character of its divisions and population. 
European Turkey is divided into six. vila- 
yets or provinces, each governed by a Turk- 
ish vali, or governor. Two of these vila- 
yets, namely, Scutari to the south and Ja- 
nina to the north, make up what we call 
Albania. Three more vilayets, namely, Mon- 
astir, Kossovo, and Salonica, make up what 
we call Macedonia. The sixth and last vila- 
yet is Adrianople, with which the metro- 
politan district of Constantinople may be 
grouped. 

We have thus three units:  Alba- 
nia, with about a_ million inhabitants, 
mostly Mohammedan; the three provinces 
called Macedonia, with about three million 
inhabitants, fairly divided between - the 
three vilayets; and, finally, the Turkish sec- 
tion of Adrianople and Constantinople, with 
about a million inhabitants. The whole 
country is mountainous, its ridges being 
here and there separated with plains of won- 
derful fertility, like the celebrated Vale of 
Roses, under Adrianople. Now for our race 
question. Albania, with its million inhab- 
itants, mostly Mussulman, probably repre- 
sents the old aboriginal population, going 
back to pre-classical times. Its people are 
not, however, an exhausted or outworn race, 
but hardy mountaineers, full of force and 
fire; in organization, in character, in their 
raiding proclivities exactly like the great 
Highland clans which wrote so much red 
history in the northern half of Britain. 
These Albanians, while at one with the 
Turks in religion, are full of the spirit of 
political independence, and look back to 
glorious days of freedom and power under 
princes of their own, ih the Middle Ages, 
where so much splendid history is buried, 

The Albanian clansmen hate and despise 
their Slavonic neighbors in the three prov- 
inces of Macedonia; they are hardly more 
friendly to the Turks, religious intolerance 
and Moslem zeal being the one bond of 
union between them. To pass now to the 
three provinces Monastir, Kossovo, and Sa- 
lonica: they have about a million inhab- 
itants each, almost wholly Slav and Chris- 
tian of the Oriental rite, and therefore 
closely akin in blood and faith to the Rus- 
sians. This great primary fact is obscured 
by calling them Macedonians, a name sug- 
gesting affinities with Greece, which do not 


exist outside the Aegan ports. Besides 
these racial and spiritual affinities with 


Russia, the Christian Slavs of the. three 
provinces have near relatives in Bulgaria, 
with its three or four million inhabitants 
ruled over by Prince Ferdinand at Sofia; 
and yet other relatives in Servia, with its 
two million inhabitants ruled by King Alex- 
ander at Belgrade. Further, the Balkan 
Slavs are related to all the Slavs of Aus- 
tria, not only the Czechs, Moravians, and 
Poles of Galicia, but also the Croatians and 
Slavonians to the south; the bulk of the 
inhabitants of Hungary, where the pure 
Magyars are a small though dominating 
minority; and also the Slavs of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, still nominally Turkish, but 
practically Austrian territory. All these 
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Slav affinities must be kept in mind if we 
wish to understand the Balkan problem, 
and to see why it is that the solution of 
that problem lies in the strong and hearty 
co-operation of Austria and Russia, since 
these are the two great Slavonic powers, 
and therefore blood brothers to the op- 
pressed peoples of the three provinces. We 
must also keep in mind that Prussia is 
strongly anti-Slavonic in policy, not only 
because of her rivalry with Russia, but be- 
cause she has a difficult Slav problem within 
her own borders, in the Slavs of Prussian 
Poland, around Posen, which was formerly 
the metropolis of an independent Polish 
kingdom, and whose ancient glories are still 
fresh in the hearts of all Poles. Kaiser 
Wilhelm and von Biilow have announced 
their determination to make of these Poles 
“good Germans and even good Prussians,” 
an ethnical miracle wholly beyond their 
powers, as they themselves secretly appre- 
hend. 

Hence the hardly concealed bitterness 
of Germany towards the Slav question, 
and her almost open alliance with Abdul 
Hamid, an alliance which is now the 
one real obstacle to a peaceable and happy 
solution of the Balkan question. Finally, 
we come to Adrianople and Constantinople, 
the one real stronghold of the true Osmanli 
Turks in Europe. They are only a few hun- 
dred thousands, at most a million, in num- 
ber; but their strength lies across the Bos- 
porus, where they have a sturdy reserve of 
perhaps ten millions of the same race and 
faith, on whom the Sultan constantly draws 
for fresh levies for his armies. 

The Balkan question, therefore, reduces it- 
self to this: the Slavonic relatives of the 
miserable and persecuted populations of the 
three provinces, with Russia and Austria 
at their head, are determined to put a stop 
to the evils of Turkish tyranny in the 
three provinces of Macedonia. They have 
decided on a policy of peaceful pressure, 
backed by a tremendous reserve of armed 
force, and brought to bear through their 
embassies at Constantinople “and through 
the numerous consulates which they have es- 
tablished in Macedonia. To more effect- 
ually control the raids of the Albanians, 
Russia recently established a new consulate 
at Mitrovitsa in the north Albanian region, 
and the whole of the Albanian uprising has 
grown from the first opposition of the Al- 
banian Mussulman clansman to this Russian 
consulate and the reform which it implies. 
Hence the Albanians are at war at once 
with the Slavs,’in whose interest the reforms 
are sought, and with the Turkish authori- 
ties, who seem to be making a genuine ef- 
fort to bring the reforms into action. The 
Albanians are, therefore, practically at war, 
not only with the three Slavonic provinces 
of Macedonia, but also with the metropoli- 
tan Turks of Adrianople and Constantinople. 
From this three-cornered duel come all those 
outbreaks and atrocities which we group 
under the general title of the Balkan ques- 
tion. 





Mr. Cleveland as a Landlord 


Ex - PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, who is_ liv- 
ing at Princeton, owns a house in the neigh- 
borhood which he leases to a_ university 
professor, a friend of his, for a very mod- 
erate rental. The spring rains have been 
unusually heavy of late, and the professor’s 
cellar is frequently inundated, greatly to his 
annoyance. Having found, upon investiga- 
tion that a defect in the construction of the 
wall was responsible for the trouble, he called 
upon his eminent landlord to register a 
protest. 

“Mr. Cleveland,” he complained, “ my cel- 
lar is full of water.” 

* Well,” rejoined the ex-President, “ what 
do you expect for the rent you pay—cham- 
pagne?” 
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OLYMPIC RANGE 
and PUGET SOUND 


will satisfy cither for ORDINARY 
RECREATION or for HUNTING or 
FISHING or MOUNTAINEERING 


It isnt the stereotyped thing. 
“WONDERLAND 1903” 


elaborates its advantages. 
Send for it- only STIX CENTS. 
CHAS.5.FEE.GENLPASSENGERAGENT,ST.PAULIIINN. 


0 YEARS SELLING DIRECT |"T" he Pride 
of Tellfair 


vehicles and harness in’ the world 
by 


selling to consumers exclusively. 
WE HAVE NO AGENTS 

ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 

Author of ‘‘The Darlingtons’’ 

















but ship anywhere for 
examination, guaran- 
teeing safe delivery. 
You are out nothing if 
not satisfied. 
We make 1095 
styles of ve- 
hicles and 65 
styles of har- 
ness. 
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No. 503—Fine Victoria Top Stanhope. Price $137. 
Guaranteed as good as sells for $50 more. 


Large Catalogue FREE—Send for it. 


“Visitors are ’ BB 


always 
welcome 
at our 

factory. 


|A thoroughly human story of life 
| in a small town in the middle 
West. Life, force, and ac- 
tion animate the characters 
and scenes, and give a 
wonderfully real ef- 
fect to a striking, 


No. 305.—Canopy Top Surrey. Price $127. 
Guaranteed a gona as sells for $50 more. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG, CO. 
ELKHART, IND. 






moving story. 


Ornamented Cloth, $1.50 








Better live rich than die rich. Many who HA RPE R & B ROT HERS 


skimp themselves would live rich if they had 


a good policy of life insurance. Particulars FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


free. No importunity. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, One taste convinces 


921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
oe _ KORNARISP 
Always mention HARPER’S WEEKLY 
When writing to advertisers. Best of all modern foods 


721 
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Hunter 
Whiskey 


Stands alone, singled out 
for superiority 

Only one can be best and 
it is this superb product of 
the still. 


It is 


Unique, Uniform, 
Inimitable 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Boats 


Perfect running 


Motors 


AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


5 Stamps for Catalogue 


Truscott Boat Mnfg. Co. 


ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 








“On Every Tongue.” 


Scientifically distilled; naturally aged; best and safest for all uses. 
Famous all over the world, and sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM BROS., Distillers, e ° Louisville, Ky. 














Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 
RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 
Box 17, Racine, Wis. 


. and LIQUOR HABITS CURED | 
” Pl 1 @) : S Cu R E FOR nm MO R PH | N E Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 


— 
~~ Best oo A oe Wes beck We a The Dr. J. L.Stephens Co.. Dept. 57, Lebanon, Ohio 
‘e) in time. Sold by druggists. = - 

n 


" fone}, UMPTI Cured to stay CURED. Health restored. | 
= oN ASTHM Book 24A, FREE. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N.Y. ; 
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$50 
California 


and return from Chicago 
May 3 and daily May 12 to 18. 


Correspondingly low rates 
from all points. 


Strictly first-class tickets. Liberal 
time limits, choice of routes, three 
solid through trains daily. 

THE 


OVERLAND LIMITED 


Most luxurious train in the 
world. Less than three days 
en route. 
The Best of Everything. 

All agents sell tickets via the 
Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific 
Railways. 


OLIO 





REVISED EDITION 


Fly=Rods and Fly=Tackle 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of ** The American Salmon Fisherman” 
Ill’d with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 








BEST LINE TO CHICAGO AND THE WEST—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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